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arate the good from the vile. 


science, chivalry, and talents; and thus im- ners.”” Masonry need fear no evil, while her. 
posed itself upon many of the Masonic lodges principles are pure, while her aim is public 
of Europe, and thereby having adulterated) good, and while as the hand maid of religion, 
them, it caused the good of masonry to be evil she labors to promote civilization, to restrain 
spoken of by those who knew not how to sep- vice, to scatter the blessings of a systematic 
But specious as| charity around her, and to polish and refine 
were the pretensions of this society, they were} the manners of mankind. She will only become 


all hollow and hypocritical, or to say the best} more and more firmly seated in the affec- 
of them, visionary. 


assured by Professor Robison, and Abbe! shielded by public sentiment, until at length 


Its real object, as we are| tions of her friends, and more and more 


Dec. 27th, By Rev. J. W. Hatt. 
‘Barruel, ‘*was by clandestine arts to overturn 


(CONCLUDED. ) 
Now it is this wnity of sentiment, feeling, every government, and every religion, to bring 


and interest, that lays the foundation for that the sciences of civil life into contempt, and to) 
peculiar attachment which christians, masons,| reduce mankind to that state of nature when. 
and other associations of men are seen to cher- they live independent of each other, on the 
ish for each other, and it is this that leads them | spontaneous productions of the earth.”” Such 
to the formation of separate and voluntary as-| being the real objects of this institution, al- 
sociations. It would be easy to show, that the) though pride, and vanity, and chivalry, and sci- 
value of all such associations to the individu- ence,,and talent, all combined to support it, 
als connected with them, will be proportioned | yet, it could not long exist-—its pretended sanc- 
to the value of the object for which they are! twm sanctorum was laid open to vulgar eyes—its 
associated together ; and the means they can || abominations were exposed—it perished and 
wield for its accomplishment. The object pro-!'left the name of its founder covered over with 
posed by masonry, and the means possessed by; shame, execration, and contempt ; and such 
it for the accomplishment of its object, I shall | must be the fate of every combination of men 
not at present discourse upon, as it would lead! which is founded as this was in error, vice, and 
us to the discussion of a subject upon which it | hipocrisy, which has not really virtuous princi- 
is presumed all have made up their opin- ‘ples for its foundation, and really individual 
ion. But, although we shall not speak} and public good for its object. But all institu- 
of the praise-worthiness of this particular insti-| tions which are founded upon virtuous princi- 
tution, yet, we may remark, in the general, that} ples, and aim at individual and public good, 
all such associations must be founded in} need fear no evil. They will stand, when every 
virtue, supported by mutual confidenee, and be || ‘* refuge of lies’? has been swept away from 
directed towards something good, or they||the face of the earth. ‘True, it is at times they 
will yield but little happiness or profit to those || may seem to decline, and envy, or malevolence, 
connected with them; they will be of little ser-!/or the demon of party may enjoy a momentary 
vice to the community ; perhaps, they may be] triumph at their apparent declension, or their 
injurious to it, and therefore, if masonry, or||supposed approaching downfall ; and the timid, 
any other association be entitled to public con-||and the faint-hearted, and the popularity -hun- 
fidence, or suited to unite man to his fellow|/ters may recant and forsake them; but their 
man in fraternal bonds of mutual happiness, it|/real friends, conscious of virtuous intention; 
must be founded upon virtuous principles; and)/those who prefer their own inward self-appro- 
it must aim at something good. This position, '|bation to the noisy clamor of the mob ; those 
I presume need not be argued. Associations, || who prefer real lasting good to ephemeral ap- 
or combinations of men, sometimes exist in||plause ; those at such times will rally around 
which there is apparently much kindred feeling, ||their standard with tenfold energy, and while 
but whose object being pernicious or destruc-||they animate each other’s courage.and conduct 
tive to public happiness, and whose foundations ||the stream of public good to fertilize perhaps 
being laid in error, or in vice, or both, ought|/the plains of those who persecute them, will 
to be deprecated. Such combinations carry in|) ‘‘ rejoice that they are counted worthy to suf- 
themselves the elements of their own desiruc-||fer for righteousness’ sake. Such * periods 
tion, and while they exist, cannot yield their||while they are death to every vicious combina- 
Votaries any solid happiness ; for there must || tion of men, are the very life, and saving health 
be suspicion at the bottom of them; fear of]! of ail virtuous institutions; for ‘they burn up 
treachery : fear of detection ; mental jealous-|/all the wood, hay, and stubble leave in 
les ; and where these exist, mutual confidence ||them only the silver, gold, and precious stones” 
cannot exist, and where there is net mutual|/—brother’s, heart warms brother’s heart with a 
confidence none of the pleasures of seciety can || livelier flame—public attention is around—in- 
be enjoyed. Such, for instance, was the char-|/ vestigation takes place—and the real merits of 
acter of the society of the Illuminati of France | the persecuted cause become known, and rises, 


. e . . . . . . 
and Germany ; a society whose professed ob-| or sinks according to its merit. Thus christianity 
ject “‘ was to diffuse from secret societies, as 


‘ thas been borne triumphantly over the waves of 
om so many centres, the light of science over | persecution and calumny ; and through scenes 


the world, to propagate the purest principles of of martydom and blood ; and although efforts 
virtue, and to reinstate mankind in the state of) have been made to destroy it from its very cra- 
happiness which they enjoyed during the golden idle, yet still it survives and is beginning to 


3 
, and 


age fabled by the poets.” Its professed object | shine forth in its pristine glory, robed in gar- | 


was a noble one and by its pretensions it soon 


‘ments of benevolence, ‘‘ clear as the sun, fair 


| she will stand forth im more than her ancient 


loveliness, when kings and princes did her hom- 
age, to the shame and confusion of her ene- 
‘mies, and to the regret of those who forsook 
her in her hour of peril. Her friends need 
only to have a little patience, the sterm has 
well nigh blown over ; they have only to stand 
‘hand in hand” a little while longer, and the 
principles and the opjects of all parties will be 
‘known and an enlightened community will do 
‘them justice. 
| But to return from this digression. I have 
already said that brotherly love must always 
have a pleasure in, as well as good will towards 
lits object. This leads me to speak, 

3d, Of the obligations of brotherly love, and 
all this obligation may be summed up in few 
words. It consists in rendering ourselves wor- | 
thy of the love of our brethren: for love as 
we have already scen must uniformly have 
‘some lovely properties cr qualities to excite 
‘it in the object beloved; to excite particularly 
‘that feeling of pleasure cr delight which we 
‘have mentioned as a necessary constituent of 
ithe whole complex feeling ; and without these’ 
properties or qualities, the object cannot be 
beloved in the full sense of the word. Now, 
it is indeed true, that all mankind are endowed 
‘with some commen properties, or attributes 
ithat do excite the feeling of good will towards 
them in the bosom of every philanthropist, 
whatever may be their character or circum- 
stances. They may be beggared by poverty, 
duped by error, debased by superstition, or 
sunken in ignorance, or debauched by crime, 
but still he sympathizes with them, and his 
heart will urge him forward to attempt their in- 
struction, their reformation, or the meltoration 
of their condition, but the feeling.in exercise in 
these cases ought to be called pity, or compas- 
sion, or charity, rather than brotherly love.— 
The feeling of brotherly love in. the restricted 
sense in which the phrase has been used by 
me, is a mingled feeling of delight and good 
will among equals ; it only exists among those 
who have common sentiments and feelings, and 
‘those sentiments and feelings must be virtucus; 
therefore without the possession of these senti- 
ments and feelings brotherly love cannot exist 
towards us. Now, it is understood in ever 
fraternity what these should be, and where they 
exist in any brother he can be beloved ; his 
brethren can delight in him, but where they 
do not exist in any tolerable degree, or where 
there is a great deficiency of them, the affec- 
tion for him must be proportionally lessened, 
and where there is a total deficiency in any 
‘brother he may be pilied—he may be mourned 


enlisted around its standard many young men of'as the moon, and terrible as an army with ban- 


lover, but he cannot be loved. One, therefore, 


| 
~ 
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and perhaps the principal obligation of brother- || brethren—‘‘ Finally, my brethren, whatsoever 


ly love, isso to do as to render ourselves worthy 


of the affections of our brethren. This being 


done, universally done, by all the members of 
any virtuous institution mutual delight, good 
will and confidence will necessarily be in-| 
spired, and soon in that association will be things.’ 
realized that beautiful picture of fraternal hap-. 


piness drawn in our text. 


To render ourselves, my brothers, worthy 
of each others affections, need I say, that we 


i 
must act masonically towards ourselves, towards tlemen of Boston and its vicinity, among whom gacity” and. ‘‘ keen”’ 


things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsvever things are just, whatsoever things are 


pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever, 


things are of good report ; uf there be any vir- 
iue, and if there be any praise think on these 


‘York Commercial Advertiser. | 
‘‘Free Masonry.—Twelve hundred gen-| 


'pediency of keeping up their lodges, of meect- 
ing together and regulating their proceedings, 
'without regard to any dictation from Baltimore 
Washington, or the great city of New York. 
The ‘‘ many distinguished masons”’ referred to 
‘may withdraw and many cease to lend their 
valuable aid to the future support, government 
and regular operations of the institution, but 50 


We find the following article in a late New | long as there are others differently disposed, 


who prefer the opinions of their 1200 Massa- 
chusetts brethren to the more penetrating ‘‘ sa- 


discernment of Col. 


each other, and towards the world. A deficien-| are twenty clergymen of different denomina- Stone and his ‘‘ many distinguished” friends, 
cy in any of these respects, must necessarily tions, have taken the unnecessary trouble to the fabric will continue to stand, proof at once 
dampen the ardor, and weaken the bonds of, certify, ‘‘ that in the several degrees of Free against the external violence of its avowed ene- 
brotherly aifection ; as well as depreciate our Masonry, as they are conferred in the United _mies and the cowardly treachery or the insidi- 


institution in the public estimation. Need I 


States, the candidate, on his mitiation and sub-— 


} 


ous hostility of its inmates and professed friends. 


enumerate our duties in all these respects ? [| sequent advancement, does not bind himself by | — Nashville Banner. 


presume not. 
they lie open to us all, and from the impressive 


It would be a waste of time, as ,oath to sustain his Masonic brethren in acts, 


‘which are at variance with the fundamental 


Bo Cause or Conviction.—During the 


manner in which they were taught us they must}! principles of morality, and incompatisle with _ winter of 1830—’31, Elisha Stearns in behalf 
be indellibly imprinted in our memories. I may || his duty as a good and faithful citizen.’’—This of his antimasonic friends, addressed a letter 
say, however, to be a Mason in the highest ,is most true, unquestionably; and if the twelve to Calvin Willey, who was then at Washington 
sense of the word is no mean attainment. It |hundred gentlemen had stopped here, they ,—(shaking the Capitol to its very centre, with 


is not merely to pass through the ceremonies. 


of initiation, it is not merely to lay up in our 
memories the mysteries of the crait ; it is not 
merely to be regular in our places at lodge 
hours ; it isnot merely to be invested with 
the mystic badges of our order—these are but 
the circumstantials of masonry. To be a ma- 
son is to reverence God—to reverence his holy 
word—to square our lives by the square of vir- 
tue—to circumscribe our actions and passions, 
and keep them in due bounds, to promote every 
thing that is useful in science and art among 
men ; in a word, it is to be friends to ourselves, 
friends to our brethren, friends to science, 
friends to God, and friends to man. These, 
such as these are the pillars that support the 
masonic fabric ; these the gems of her diadem; 
these the ornaments that adorn her escutcheon. 
These while they live masonry delights to hon- 
or, and when they are gone, she strews their 
graves with evergreen, with the delightful hope 
that they have safely reached the lodge on high. 
These enjoy the love of their brethren, be- 
cause they deserve it. Let ail be such, and 
while the strength, beauty, and wisdom of our 
edifice would be inviting to the eye of every 
beholder without, brotherly love, peace and 
glory would reign within. Let us then labor 
to deserve the affection of our brethren, for if 
we do not, although they may still cherish good 
will towards us, let us not deceive ourselves, 
they cannot delight or take pleasure in us.— 
That noble aYection which we all wish to cheg- 
ish cannot long exist towards the undeserving. 
From brotherly love it must sink to sorrow, 
from sorrow to compassion, from compassion to 
pity, and from pity the transition is natural to 
alienation and disgust. Seldom indeed, does a 
a brother render himself entirely unworthy the 
affection of his brethren, there are generally 
some redeeming qualities even among those 
who do not walk entirely worthy of their vo- 
cation, and, as it is fit, their brethren knowing 
that they themselves are not Without sin, cast 
the mantie of charity over them, yet it ought 
to be remembered by us all, as one of the most 
powerful stimulants to a virtuous life, that eve- 
ry departure from the line of rectitude, must 
necessarily lessen us in the estimation of our 
brethren, and therefore, as we would culti- 
vate and cherish brotherly love, so we must 
cultivate those virtues in ourselves from the 
witnessing of which it must arise in the breasts 
of our brethren: for I repeat it again, that 
without the virtues of a brother, we cannot be 
beloved as a brother. I conclude, therefore, 


would have had their labor for their pains, | 
without doing any harm. But when they go 


isting prejudices of the community, certify that | 
‘in their own opinion, ‘‘ The Masonic Institu-_ 
tion may continue to be productive of great | 
good to their fellow men,” they not only show 
that their opinions are not worth much, but. 
that their own sagacity is not keen enough to, 
enable them to look very deep into millstones. | 

In regard to the continuance of the order,we | 
may add, that during a very recent visit to 
Baltimore and Washington, we have had am- 
ple opportunities of conferring with many dis- 
tinguished Masons from nearly every state in 
the Union, and that all, with one accord, have 
united in the opinion, that it is the course of; 
expediency, of wisdom, and of patriotism, that, 
the Institution should be entirely and forever’ 
dissolved. And it has been agreed to calla, 
convention of Masons holding this opinion to 
assemble in New York early. in the ensuing 
season, to deliberate upon the best means that 
can be adopted, with a view of producing so 
desirable a result.” 

We cannot say much for the courtesy or the 
modesty of this sweeping denunciation and 
contemptuous estimation of the deliberate o- 
pinions of ‘‘twelve hundred gentlemen,” inclu- 
ding a large amount of the intelligence, judg- 
ment, and integrity of Boston and its vicinity. 
ft may be, that an impartial community, judg- 
ing from the weight of character and authority 
‘of names, will esteem the opinions of these 
twelve hundred gentlemen as worth at least as 
much as those of the editors of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. We certainly do not 
intend to undervalue the sagacity, penetration, 
or soundness of judgment of the latter, but as, 


opinion by men nor far behind themselves in 
discretion, in favor of the possible future use- 
fulness of the Masonic institution, they will ex- 
cuse our presumption in pronouncing the notion 
of dissolving that institution, entirely and for- 
ever, by means of a Convention at New York, 
ipo be futile and ridiculous in the extreme. Col. 
Stone should consider that the ‘‘ many distin- 
guished masons” with whom he has had ample 
opportunities of conferring” at Baltimore and 
Washington city, constitute but a very small 
portion of the great masonic family, and that, 
however large and respectable may be the con- 
templated Convention at New York, its acts 
and doings cannot bind those who do not as- 
sent tothem. In this land of liberty, masons 


farther, and with an utter disregard of the ex- 


they have sneered at the expression of an), 


his mute and unspoken eloquence, )—desiring 
to know if he would accept a nomination for 
Governor, at the hands of that party. Of the 
nature of Mr. Willey’s answer, we can only 
judge by his subsequent conduct and that of 
‘the antimasonic party—from both of which we 


;conclude that he gave Mr. S. an indefinite an- 


swer, a sort of bye-and-bye acceptance. It is 
but fair to presume that Mr. Willey had not 
then entirely despaired of the success of nis 
REPEATED REQUESTS that he might be nom- 
inated by the democratic party as a candidate 
for a seat in the lower House of Congress :— 
but on returning to Connecticut and discover- 
ing his excessive unpopularity among his old 
tried friends, he made up his mind that ‘‘ half 
a loaf was better than no bread,’’ and concluded 
to accept the proposition made to him at Wash- 
ington. We should think such evidence of the 
MOTIVES Which induced Mr. Willey to fall on 
the antimasonic side of the fence, would con- 
vince even the faction by whom he is now sup- 
ported, that ‘‘ there is something rotten in Den- 
mark,”’ If his advocacy of antimasonry and 
his recent nomination are not something like a 


bargain and sale of overrated influence for dis- 


graceful promotion, we are no judge of politi- 
cal implications. Thus the world goes—and 
thus has Calvin Willey fluttered through his 
political life, like the moth round the candle, 
continually wheeling nearer and nearer to de- 
struction, until his flight is scorched at last, and 
like the insect, he has dropped, withered and 
wingless, to writhe on the ground in misery for 
a while, aud die.— Tolland Advocate. 


More Nails.’—Mr. John Ingham has 
lately become one of the editors of the ‘‘ Un- 
ion Times,” published at New Berlin, Pa. at 
the head of which is placed the name of ‘* An- 
drew Jackson,” the ‘‘ democratic republican 
candidate for President—eletion in 1832.”— 
Mr. Ingham lately published the Antimasonic 
Star, at Gettysburgh, and assigns the follow- 
ing among other reasons why he has hauled 
down the Antimasonic flag : 

‘* Consistency is a jewel’’—a precious orna- 
ment to any man or party. A derogation from 
it evinces a want of merit, and fully identifies 
a depravity and rottenness either in the cause 
or its advocates. If Antimasonry was su; 
ported by men whose primary object was the 
extermination of Freemasonry ; if they were 
determined to make Masons seek shelter un- 
der the banner of ‘‘ the Holy cause of Antima- 
sonry”’—why did they not adhere to their orig- 


| will exercise their own discretion as to the ex-| 


inal and alleged determination to ‘‘ oppose eve- 


\| 
| 
with St. Paul’s exhortation to his Phillippian 
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vy oath bound member of the Fraternity?’ Why 
did the Baltimore Convention nominate as 
their Candidate for President, the FREE-MA- 
SON, William Wirt? ‘‘ Oh! shame—where 
is thy blush ?”” An United States ANTI-MA- 
SONIC Convention nominating AN OPEN 
AND AVOWED MASON to the highest and 
most unportant office in the gift of the people! ! 
Yes, this same WILLIAM WIRT, who is 
now before the public as the Anti-Masonic can- 
didate for President, is a rank and adhering 
MASON !! Shall we take this as a sample 
of the honesty and consistency of Anti-Mason- 
ry! These are the acts of her cunning and 
‘“‘uncomprising”’ leaders. Do such men merit 
applause for honesty of intention or stability 
of purpose. Ordo not such scandalous pro- 
ceedings merit the anathemas of every upright 
_ man in the community ? 


= 


RemarxasLe Ienis Faruvs.--Dr. Shaw has 
recorded a fact which we have not observed in 
the pages of any other tourest. In travelling by 
night, in the beginning of April, through the val- 
leys of Mount Ephraim, he was attended for 
more than an hour by an ignis fatuus that dis- 
plaved itself in a variety of extraordinary appear- 
ances. It was sometimes globular, and some- 
times pointed like the flame of acandle ; then it 


spread itself so as to involve the whole company | 


tracted and suddenly disappeared, Bat in less 
than a minute it would begin again to exert it- 
selfas at other times, running along from one 
place to another with great swiftness, like a train 
of gunpowder set on fire ; or else it would expand 
itself over more than two or three acres of the ad- 
jacent mountains, discovering every 
tree that grew uponthem. The atmosphere from 


bly thick and hazy, and the dew, as felt upon the 
bridles, was clammy and unctuous. 


In such weather similar luminous bodies are) 


observed skipping about the masts and yards of 
ships, and are called by the mariners corpusanse, 
a corruption of the ewerpo santo, or sacred body, 
of the Spaniards. The same were the Castor and 
Pollux of the ancients. Some writers have at- 
tempted to account for these phenomena, particu- 
larly for the ignis fatuus, by supposing it to be 
occasioned by successive swarms of flying glow 
worms, or other insects of the same nature. But, 
as Dr. Shaw observes, not to perceive or feel any 
of these insects, even when the light which they 
produce spreads itself around us, should induce 
us to explain both this appearance and the other 
on the received principle that they are actually 
meteors of natural phospborus.--Edinburg Cab- 
inet Library. 


Derty oF Ocean.--Many imagine that 
in the midst of our great oceans, the depth must 
be immense. But this is probably an error. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the bottom of the ocean 
is liable to the same inequalities as the land, that 
there are chains of magnificient mountains, level 
plains, valleys and hills, with deep revines and 
caves. Many islands owe their origin to minute 
insects, which have raised their habitations, and 
their graves from the ground beneath, till they 
reached the surface of the water. This arrested 


the progress of substances floating on the surface | 


of the water, the accumulation and decay of which 


is covered with verdue, delicate plants 


luxuriant forest: bend their branches to the 


that the bottom of the ocean is subject to the same 
changes as the surface of the land,and that a com- 
‘munication exists between the oceanic and contin- 
ental mountains,by meansof volcanic fires. These 
internal fires extend under the sea, from contin- 
‘ent to continent, occasionally finding a vent in the 


self apprentice to Mr. Bennet, a millwright at 
shrub and Macclesfield. Here the superiority of his 
| genius unfolded itself. In a short time the 


Mud : ‘millers placed more confidence in his opinions 
the beginning of the evening had been remarka- P s P 


Scensiol to the spot, Brindley explained to him 


midst of the world of waters, es in the case of 
| Teneriffe and Stromboli, and at other times exerci- 
| sing their accumulated powers in the elevation of 
new islands, which, however, generally find again 
their original level, when the fury of the flames 
has been exhausted.— Portland Advertiser. 


JAMES BRINDLEY. 


taught in even the rudiments of mechanical 


able to read 
name, 

_ He was born in Derbyshire, in 1716. His 
father having wasted his property,young Brind- 
_ ley was obliged to labor almost from his infan- 
cy. Atthe age of seventeen he bound him- 


, or write except to sign his own 


than in those of his master, and such was his 
devotion to his business, that for the purpose 
of obtaining correct information about a paper- 
mill, he visited a mill at the distance of fifty 
miles, between Saturday evening and Monday 
morning ; this being the only time he could 
‘spare. 

His reputation continued to increase until 
he attained the age of forty. It was at this 
period that the Duke of Bridgewater required 
his assistance for his projected canal. Here 
his genius found its proper field, in planning 


accomplished all the parts of his undertaking 
ina manner, not only satisfactory to his em- 
ployer, but with such display of talent that 
succeeding engineers have constantly referred 
to his works as models for imitation. The 
strength of his genius is made the more appa- 
rent when it is considered, that his profession, 
more than most others, requires mathematical 
learning: 

When any great effort of his mind was re- 
quired, it was his custom to retire to bed, where 
he remained until his task of invention was ac- 
complished, which sometimes lasted two or 
three days; when he would get up and put 
his design at once into execution. One of the 
difficulties Brindley had to encounter, was to 
carry a canal over the river Irwell, without in- 
terfering with its navigation. But nothing 
could dismay him. Thinking, however, prudent 
to give his employer the best evidence in his 
power of the practicability of his design, he 
requested that another engineer should be cal- 


breeze, to become the habitation of animal life, 


This celebrated engineer was entirely self-| 


in its pale, inoffensive light ; after which it eon} and to the end of his life was barely | 


and executing that great work. He, however, 


prepared it for the reception of mosses and plants} how he meant to carry on the work. But the 
of the lowest of vegetable life, which in their man only shook his head, and remarked, that 
turn decaying, fitted it for their more perfect pro-| ‘he had often heard of castles in the air, but 
ductions till at length the mausoleum of the corals) MeVEr before was shown where any of them 
unfold) Were to be erected.’ The duke, nevertheless, 
,their blossoms to the sun, and graceful trees, and, retained his confidence in his own engineer.— 


The work proceeded, an aqueduct was erected 
over the river supported by three arches, on 
which avessel might be {frequently seen pas- 


ae filled with the murmur of cheerfulness and sing along, while another, with all its masts 


activity, Other islands are the hills and tops of and sails standing, was holding its undisturbed 
‘mountains appearing above the surface of the sea.! way under its keel. 
‘The Peak of Teneriffe and other volcanoes inthe castle tunnel a writer observes, ‘ Gentlemen, 
‘midst of the ocean, as well as the occasional ele-| come to view our eighth wonder of the world, 
vation of islands from the bottom of the sea, by| the 
‘means of subterranean fire, are convincing proof Dy 


Alluding to the Hare- 


subterranean navigation, which is cutting 


the great Mr. Brindley, who handles recks 
as easily as you would plum-pies, and makes 
the four elements subservient to his will. He 
is as plain a looking man as one of our boors 
of the Peak, or one of his carters, but when 
he speaks ali ears listen, and every mind is filled 
with wonder at the things he pronounces to be 
practicable.’ This man’stotal want of educa- 
‘tion left his genius without any other field to 
exercise itself and spend its strength than that 


which the pursuit of his profession afforded it. 


‘Its power, even here, would not probably have 
been impaired if it could have sought relaxa- 
tion in variety ; on the contrary, its spring 
would most likely have been all the stronger 
for being occasionally unbent. Mr. Brindley 
died at the age of fifty-six years.— Young Me- 
‘chanic. 


Hint on Preservine tue Sores or Boors. 
—WMy boots being damp the other day, I placed 
them on the top of an iron stove, with the in- 
tention of their remaining a few seconds only. 
Being suddenly called away on other business, 
‘I forgot my boots. When I returned they 
were well roasted. Being afraid they weré 
spoiled, I applied lamp oil to the burnt part un- 
til it would receive no more. This was to kee 
them from cracking. Since that time they 
have been more impervious to moisture, very 
hard, and I have no doubt will wear the lon-’ 
ger for it. Ihave been told by a first rate 
bootmaker that linseed oil would have been 


better. This hint may be approved by others, 
—Ibid. 


J. J. Audubon, the Ornithologist, says in a 
letter from the Southern section of the United 
‘States,—‘‘ Ihave discovered a most extraor- 
dinary fact in the habits of the rattlesnake 
which abounds in this country :—it is no less 
‘than the reptiles swim across the salt rivets 
which divide in a continued line the main, from 
the sea islands, swimming in some instances, 
fully one mile.” 


New Macuine.--A Mr. Prouty advertises the 
exhibition of a machine, at Richmond, Virginia, 
of which he remarks :--‘‘ This engine consists of 
a lever power, operated on by a body of water, 
by means of rarified and condensed air. By’ a 
wine glass of water made use of in the Engine, a 
wheel is put in motion $000 turns per minute ; it 
possesses sufficient power for propelling boats of 
the largest size, the raising of water to any height, 
and all other uses to which anengine may be ap- 
plied.” 


Masonic Meetings 
At tHe Masonic Tempre—next wese. 
St. Paul’s Chapter, Tuesday. 


led in to give his opinion. This person being 


Boston Encampment, Wednesday, 
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From the Family Library. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


Occupied in public and private benevolence—- 
in the pleasures of society and domestic engage- 
ments—in watching over the political interests, 
and endeavoring by the most affectionate means 
to.retain her place in the heart of her husband,-- 
Josephine was enabled to bear with more outward 
composure his unjust suspicions. But a new sub- 
ject of disquiet began to present itself. What 
had been the fate of that husband? Where were 
his companions in arms? Where was her son? 
If the correspondence with the ast had from the 
first been uncertain and interrupted, it became | 
much more so after the army experienced a check, 
and murmurs had broken out even among the 
commanders of the expedition. 


Not only were 


the English cruisers daily rendering the communi-} ; 


cation with France more precarious, but the poli- 


cy pursued at the head-quarters in Cairo and) 


‘mitted to approach Napoleon; but as to surviv- 
Alexandria was, to iniercept altogether the cor-! |; 


‘ing him that never entered my thoughts; | was. 
The battle |! 


tespondence destined for Europe. 
of Aboukir, the Syrian expedition, the utter 
worthlessness of the conquests made, were sub! 
jects upon which trath would certainly have pro- 
duced the most dangerous consequences to the) 
views of the commander in chiefathome. Hence,) 
for many months previous to his return, while no 
despatches were received in Egypt, only vague || 
and contradictory reports reached France from) 
the East. Under these circumstances, Josephine’s | 
alarm and uncertainty were necessarily very 
great. Reports of the death ofthe general were 
ia ircuiation, and even without attaching much 
credit to these, the circumstances of his being so). 
far distant without a fleet, and beset by enemies) 


doubtful, and the destruction of his power as ine-| 
vitable. ‘To an ordinary man, perhaps, both of) 
these would probably have been the result of the || 
Egyptian campaign. 

Urged, it is said, by these considerations, and || 
most probably encouraged by the advice of} 
gccret enemies, Josephine resolved on a divorce} 
from herhusband. ‘The insrtument is reported to 
have been actually prepared, and the matter a- 
‘bout to be laid before the proper tribunal. 
‘fore taking this decisive step, Madam Bonaparte 
‘consulted M. de Canteleu, then a distinguished || 

member ofthe administration, and subsequently 
‘one of the imperial senators. ‘This gentleman}! 


represented to her, that even supposing the gene- | 
ral ruined or in captivity, his name was yet a | 


title notlightly tobe resigned, as it gave her a 
consideration that would cease with the cause.— 
In short, his arguments so fully prevailed, that she 


tore the papers up in his presence, and never af- si 


terwards for a moment entertained the idea of 
a separation. Very few individuals knew of| 
these circumstances, so curious to themselves, and 
hitherto not even suspected by the public, till the 
detail appeared a few months ago, in the journal 
of the Baroness de V——, one of the Sadies of 
honor tothe empress. ‘The secret was confided 
by M. de Canteleu himself, under a promise of 
fidelity, and as a mark of regard: ‘His death,’ to 
quote the words of the narrator, ‘and that of 
Josephine, permit me to disclose it, with every 
assurance Of its truth.’ 

We are not, perhaps, authorized altogether to 
discredit a fact under such circumstances,and with 
no apparent motive for publishing an untruth.— 


withal an ill-regulated mind. 


dants. 


tributed every thing that is base and wicked.— 
Bad men do not usually act 
where they have even a chance to take off’ 


their enemies, and secure their own power. 
on every hand, well seemed torender his return’) 


Josephine’s character, 


other motives than those above. 
Be-| 


Atthe same time, thongh a favorite with Jose- 
sephine, to whom, it may be remarked, she was 
introduced by M. de Canteleu, the baroness hard- 
ly shows herself friendly to the memory of that 
kind mistress. She dwells with more pleasure 
upon weaknesses than virtues; and.from the first, 
a secret supporter of the exiled princess, profess- 
ing to have been constrained, in some sort, by 
necessity, in accepting an appointment at the im- 
perial court, she seizes every occasion to hold up 
its characters and economy in satirical exhibition. 


THE MOUTH. 
The mouth has been quaintly called the ‘throne 


in this endeavor, it must be acknowledged, the 
Madame la Baronne displays great liveliness of, 


remark, some wit, and considerable talent—but, 


Of this last there 
‘can be no better proof than the offer, which she 


‘herself gravely records, to assassinate Bonaparte 
on his return from Elba. 


‘My pian,’ to use her 


own words, ‘ was simple; it consisted in provid- 
‘ing myself with a pair of small pistols and a post- 
chaise. 


I believed myself certain of being per- 


prepared to fall beneath the blows of his atten: | 


g, and who could aid ros 
[selected Prince Polignac, whose own devoted-| 
bess to the king led me to think he would ap- 
‘prove of mine.’ ‘The prince had the honor, the 


| good sense, and the humanity to reject this we 


posal; and while he parsuaded the lady to return) 
‘to her family, faithfally kept her secret. This i is: 
the same nobleman te whom of late has been at- 


like’ Polignac, | 


But toreturn: While her situation afforded to, 
our authority the best opportunities of observa-| 
tion, her very hostility renders her testimony val- 
uable, so far asconcerns the good qualities of 
and in other respects, 
making allowance for exaggeration, there appears 
no ground forsuspecting misstatements. While 
there seems thus every reason to give credit to the 
idea ofa divorce, it assumes greater likelihood on 
Under the dou- 
ble provocation of insulting suspicions, then, and! 


| 


‘wounded affections--for, from the letter already 


quoted, it is evident that Josephine was no stran- 
ger to ber husband’s diason with the wife of a sub- 
altern, at Cairo--it is not improbable that Madame’! 
Bonaparte may have entertained thoughts of di-| 


vorce. She, too, was surrounded by false friends, 


‘whose interest lay in widening the domestic 


breech; and, excited thus, perhaps toa still more} 
‘exasperated sense of her injuries, appears to have! 
expressed her resolution in terms which she after- 
iwards regretted. ‘There can be little doubt that 
this expression of passing resentment reached the’ 
ears of Bonaparte,-a circumstance which,best of alll 
others, explains the anxiety evinced by his wife! 
to obtain an interview before he had seen his 
brothers. We can hardly believe, however, that 
there wasanything serious in all this. The cir- 
cumstance of Bonaparte, amid the deserts of Sy- 
ria, and Josephine, in the capital of France, each 
resolving upon renouncement and _ separation, 
while both cherished a mutual attachment, the 
very strength of which appeared from these passion- 
ate declarations, presents neither a new nor a 
singular incident in the history of the human 


| spirit to the heart; 


‘ied movements of a counterfeit face. 


of smiles,’ and smiles are said to be all sisters; and 
how little do they resemble each other! Some 
are simple, ingenious, modest and innocent;— 

others are tender, winning, and voluptuous; oth- 
ers are lively, gay, petulent or witty, and others 
mischievous, satirical or scornful. Of all these 
lovely or mischievous companions of the lips, the 
half-smile is, by far the most lovely. We take 
the liberty of bestowing this name upon the vyir- 
gin which shows itself with such timidity, which 


| peeps forth with such grace, and which dare not, 


as it would seem, completely expand itself—the 
smile, if we may say so, which is not so much a 
smile as the desire of smiling: The half-smile is 
the charming symbol of innocence and candour, 
the emblem of virtue and of pleasure, natural, 
and unsuphisticated. The full formed however, 
is but little inferior to its younger sister. Some- 
what less retiring and timid, it speaks with more 


| and, the expression being more 
complete, tends to make it perhaps, still dearer to 


|the admirersof beauty. The smile, when ingen- 


My first step was to practice firing with ious, is indeed, one of the most powerful charms 


a pistol; my second, te confide my secret to some) 
‘one attached to the king 


ofbeauty. Its language is most expressive; mute 
indeed, but eloquent. It is by a smile that bash- 
ful beauty approves an avowal which her tongue 
opposes, but with which her heart is flattered.-- 
How many conquests have been made by a grace- 
ful smile! 

May it not be—is it not probable--that the 
poets and painters of antiquity found the model 
of Cupid’s fable-bow in the graceful form of the 
female lip? Is not, indeed, the mouth of a hand- 
some virtuous woman, the most powerful weapon 
of a ‘ mischievous boy,’ who, as has been observed, 
by a Jady of great wit, can subject the stronger 
sex to the dominion of the weaker? The lip is 
truly, then, the bow of love; and of all the arrows 
discharged by Cupid, the smile of innocence, is 
certainly the most effective, and particularly the 
one which Milton says, ‘ Loves to play in dimple 
sleek.’ Such is the powerjof a smile—but we can- 
not forbear remarking, that every thing, and even 
a smile may be abused, from our being able some- 


times to counterfeit nature. Those charming 


| smiles, which play spontaneously with such grace 


on the ruby lip of youthful beauty, too often owe 
their existence to the combination of artifice.-- 
*Tiseasy, however, to distinguish the one from 
the other; for the smile which is the offspring of 


j art, is destitute of all that native grace, which can 


only be bestowed by the hane of nature, and the 
impulse of a pure heart. We should be careful 
then not to confound the lovely expression of 
feeling and of mind, with the mechnical and stud- 
As the 
plant caltivated beneath a glass never assumes the 
free and natural attitudes and freshened tints of 
those which grow in the open air of a genial cli- 


|mate, so the smile which is the the child of art 
|| hever possesses the trath and graces of its amia- 


ble model-the one is ingenious love, which appears 
in all its loveliness, while the other is a dangerous 
net, spread by a deceitful hand. Sirce, then, 
smiles are of so much importance to beauty, the 
mouth by which they are-formed deserves the ut- 
most care. The color of the lips--the rich, fresh, 
ruby tint, so highly prised by poets, painters, and 
lovers, and upon which philosophers delight to 
look, depends chiefly upon health; and we can al- 
most insure it, without chance of disappointment, 


heart. 


to those who, from their earliest life have been 


| 
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accustomed to observe the rules of health. Strict 
temperance and regular and constant exercise in 
the open air, clothing adapted to preserve the 
- body from the vicissitudes of the weather, while 
it leaves to every limb and muscle a perfect ‘free- 
dom of action, with a cultivated wind ,and peaceful 
conscience, are the only genuine means of in- 
creasing health and of perfecting personal beau- 
ty. 

"The proper position, regularity, and whiteness 
of the teeth also, are essential to the beauty of the 
mouth, and add an additional grace to many a 
smile. The teeth, it is true, are but little under 
the dominion of art, with respect to their regulari_ 
ty and arrangement—though by attention to the 
general health of the system; and especially by 
proper food and drink, exercise and temperance, 
much can be done in preserving their whiteness 
and bri!liancy. 

In short, if one half the attention which is 
daily paid by females to increase the beauty of 
the mouth and face by artificial aids, were bestow- 
ed upon the rational means of preserving health-- 
we should hear less of the faded charms—blanched 
lips and wrinkled brows, to conceai which, ex- 
cites now so much solicitude in those who have, as 
yet, scercely attained the prime of life. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
Translated from the Courier des Etats Unis. 


‘<'T’he reading of the message of the President | 
of the United States to Congress is of a nature to). 
give rise to a lively satisfaction and a just pride 
among the happy population which covers this 
land of liberty, while it must mspire bitter reflec- 
tions and gloomy comparisons in the monarchical 
states of the old world. Clear, precise and full 
of interest, it exhibits with admirable simplicity, 


the picture of prosperity which must appear imag- | 


inary to those who are not witnesses of it,and who}, 
have before their eyes the troubles, the embarrass-) 
ments and budgets of Europe. This incredible || 
result of protecting institutions, of a liberty with- |, 
out bounds, and an economy properly understood, 
will be a powerful argument in the hands of those 
who call in vain for reforms, forever resisted, 


and their words will have some weight when they | 


present the example of a great nation, happy) 
and every where respected, saving half of its 
revenue, and whose budget of expenses, amounts | 
only to 14,900,000 dollars, that is to say, to 
double the sum that France annually granted to 
Charles X. And meantime, on all sides, immense 


works are executed with an incredible rapidity-- | 


canals, railways, furrow in every direction this|. 
vast territory ; innumerable American ships trav- | 
erse every sea. an imposing force protects their |) 
interests at all points of the globe ; every where, 
in fine, on this privileged land, reign order, abun- 
dance and industry. 

‘6 Besides this picture of a prosperity so great, 
how painful it is to place that of European) 
wretchedness and to turn towards the uncertain 
and burthensome governments of Europe. | It is 
true,the geographical position of the United States, 
the vigorous youth of their institutions, the secu- 
rity of a government without alliances, without 
fears from without and very soon without public 
debt, are elements of riches and happiness, of 
which the states on the other side of the Atlantic 
are deprived ; but while sharing in the lot of ine- 
vitable evils, how many others might be done a- 
way, through the instrumentality of institutions 


truly liberal, and economy of which we have so 
admirable an example before our eyes. 

‘* The prosperity and increase of commercial 
enterprise have caused the revenue of the year to 
amount to 28,700,000 dollars, while the whole ex- 
penses, with the exception of the interest on the 
public debt, will not exceed 14,700,000 dollars. --- 
Sixteen millions and a half will have beside been 
paid for the interest and on account of the princi- 
pal of the public debt, making the amount re- 
deemed within three years forty millions. Final- 
ly, some new resources added to the excess of 
revenue for the year to come, will probabiy allow 
the government to extinguish, in the space of time, 
by purchase or reimbursement, the sum total of 
the debt of the United States: We repeat it— 
such a prosperity appears ideal and our admira- 
tion cannot be too lively for the institutions and 
wisdom of the people in the midst of whom we 
live. 

‘** We have faithfally translated this important 
message,which puts in all light the beauty of mod- 
el government. This very day it leaves for 
France where, without doubt, it will excite inter- 
vest and curiosity, and atthe same time will in- 
‘spire gloomy reflections and painful reflections.” 


The Marriage of the celebrated Miss Foote, 
the actress and formerly the mistress of Col. Berke- 
ley now a Peer,and subsequently the object of Pea 
‘Green Hayne’s adoration, with the Earl of Har- 

Tington has already been announced in the Ameri- 
‘can papers. The annexed paragraph states the 
manner of the introduction, and the suddenness 


of the passion which so speedily resulted in the 
‘Happy Match : 


A MIS-CHANCE.—The unexpected mar- 
riage of the Earl of Harrington with Miss Foote 
was as sudden as it was singular. The noble Earl 
having taken great interest in Madame Vestris’s 

Olympic speculation, exerted himself warmly in 
her support, and one evening invited her to sup- 
per at Harrington House, and to bring Miss Syd- 
\ney with her for a companion. Something occur- 
‘red to prevent Miss Sydney from accompanying the 
fair Lessee, who, in consequence introduced Miss 
Foote, when the latter by her graceful and unassu- 
ming manners, combined with her personal beau- 
‘y and accomplishments, so completely won the 
affections of the noble Earl, that he immediately 
offered her bis hand, with an earnest desire that 
the nuptails might be solemized on the ensuing 
morning.--The lover’s ardor effectually overcame 
the reluctance of the lady, and on the ensuing 
morning Miss Foote became the Countess of Har- 
ington. We have every reason to believe that 
there is not a happier couple than the Noble Earl 
and his lovely and talented bride- It is not pos- 
sible for us to gay what prevented Miss Sydney 


from accepting the Karl’s invitation neither can we 
‘presume to imagine the nature of that young lady’s| 
thoughts upon the singular result, but certainly 


there is every appearance of her having lost a 
chance. 


Svaxe Figurt.—The late Major T. of the ar- 
my, a gallant ‘officer, who was severely wounded 
at the sortie of Fort Erie, and died afterwards 
from the effect of his wound, waile a Representa- 
tive from his native state in Congress, used to 
relate the following account of a battle which he 


once witnessed, between a black and a rattle 
‘snake. 


He was riding on horseback, when he observed 


the snakes in the road a short distance ahead of 
him. They were moving round in a circle, and 
apparently following each other. A gentleman 
who was with the Major, and who had witnessed 
a similar scene before, remarked that it was the 
prelude to a fight, and worthy the loss of a little 
time to witness. They accordingly stopped their 
horses, and watched the snakes. 

The cautious manceuvre of following each oth- 
er, in a kind of circle, was pursued for some time, 
closing at each round, until, when within a few 
feet, the black snake was observed to stop, coil, 
and place himself in an attitude to strike. The 
rattle snake now passed round his antagonist 
two or three times, lessening the distance at each 
round, when he also stopped and begun to coil. 
But before he was ready to strike, the black snake 
suddenly darted upon him. His evolutions were 
too rapid to be detected, and when he was dis- 
tinctly observed, both snakes were stretched out 
full length, the rattle snake enveloped in the folds 
of the black, which had also seized the rattle 
snake at the back of the head and held him there. 
After a short interval, the black snake gradually 
unfolded himself, loosened his grip with his mouth 
from the rattle snake’s head, and moved away. 

On examination,the rattle snake was found to be 
dead, and apparently every bone in his body was 
crushed. ‘The black snake is a constrictor, and 
usually destroys its prey by enfolding and crush- 
ing it.—Sporting Magazine. 


Nieut.-~-Who has not felt the influence of 
night ? Grand, silent, religious night! It is in- 
vested with a ‘splendor, an approachable magni- 
ficence,a thousand times more sublime than the in- 
sufferable blaze of day. Wefeel as if we had 
the inner temple of nature, and shared in the 
mysteries of her repose. The soul, disturbed by 
earth-born cares and agonized by earthly conflicts, 
discards its cares and its conflicts before the altar 
of omnipotence, and, conscious of its own immor- 
tality, identifies itself with the divinity around. 


HYMN. 


BY THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 
‘«¢ Phere is a God,” all nature cries ; 
A thousand tongues proclaim 
His Arm almighty, Mind all-wise, 
And bid each voice in chorus rise 
To magnify his name. 


Thy name, great Nature’s Sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore: 
Rejecting godheads, at whose shrine 
Benighted nations blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 


Yon countless worlds in boundless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace 


As the blue elrcie studs the face 
Of that enamell’d flower, 


But Thou, too, mad’st that flowret gay, . 
To glitter in the dawn ; 

The hand that fired the lamp of day, 

The blazing comet launched away, 
Painted the velvet lawn. 


As falls the sparrow to the ground, 
Obedient to thy will, 

By the same law those globes move round 

Each drawing each, yet all still found 
One order to fulfill. 


[The above is from the Edinburgh Literary Journal 
which vouches for its having been written by the no- 
ble author some years ago.] 
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sculptured in stone,are still to be seen on seye- 
ral houses in Florence. The family was finally 
broken up and dispersed by the revolutions jn 
Italy. The following biographical notice of 
the father of the Emperor, is not void of inter- 
‘est. It furnishes a fair specimen of the inter- 


esting sketches of which the work before us is 
composed: 


ithe vilest and most depraved of earth’s off-casts 
would regard as unworthy of themselves?— 
. They ought to be drawn in quarters and given 
Tur Froop.—At Cincinnati the water rose to the wolves of their own forest; if even 
more than seventy feet above low water mark.|| Wolves could be induced by hunger or any 
More than a thousand houses have been desert-|/ other means to accept of such worthless fare. 
ed, and their tenants compelled totake refuge in 
the higher parts of the city. A letter dated 


the 15th Feb. says: ‘‘ The suffering is past all upon the opportunity presented by the ravages 

my powers of description. The streets of the and destruction produced by the flood, to ex-| 
city are navigated by hundreds of boats engag-| tort from the distressed sufferers an exorbitant 
ed in removing families and furniture. Bu-_ price for the provisions necessary to sustain 
reaus, beds, chairs, and tables are seen wher- life. At atime of such general suffering they 


laws. He is said to have possessed a remarkably 
| handsome person, considerable talent for el 
ever you turn your eye. Women weeping, “might at least have been satisfied to hold their’ 4 re ee 


hild . | and a great vivacity of intellect. Atthe early age of 
calldren screaming, houses ieaving their ioun goods at rates which, before the calamity, they nineteen he married Letitia Ramolini, a lady of agood 


dation, cattle swimming in the streets, are pow- considered to afford them a good profit. Or) family of the country, descended from that of Colalto 
erful subjects for human contemplation. The had they not enhanced the price of their arti- of Naples. 

houses on Front street are full of water to the cles until after the destitute were provided with} At the breaking out of the war between France and 
second story. The Cincinnati hotel was this the means of purchase, they would have shown Corsica 1768, he was little more than twenty years of 


morning shut up. The furniture conveyed to. But to) °8¢ He wasa staunch friend to Paoli, and a strenu- 


a more humane and manly disposition. 
the third story, and no admittance can be ob-)/add to the present misery of the unfortunates: 
| puted to the public assembly of Corsica, he is said to 


tained. Atthe Broadway hotel lama boarder, | w i it w 
and will vou believe it ri Hed ta 3 rh | who, in amoment, as it were, have herr depri | have decided its resolutions by a speech remarkable for 
y it, we dined to day, to the ved of home and the means of subsistence, by itsenergy. ‘* Were itsufficient,’’ he exclaimed, “to 


she as 
will liberty in order to become free, every nation in the 


Nor do we think much more favorably of 
those. heartless speculators who have seized 


CHARLES BONAPARTE. 
Cuarurs Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon, re- 
ceived a regular education at Rome and Pisa; at the 
latter of which places he took his degree of doctor of 


number of thirty , ina room in the third story.) exacting not merely additional, but exorbitant | 
Our dining hall is on the first floor, and at 7 | prices for articles which they must have or; world would be free; yet few have attained the enjoy- 
o’clock this evening there was a strong current | famish and die, is cruel and wicked beyond ment of the blessings of liberty, because few have pos- 


| It is speculating upon a public) on the conquest of th Island in J 
of but two young men; but when the waters. itv— isitati ivi 
youns ‘ calamity—upon the visitation of Divine Pro he accompanied Paoli on his retirement as far as Porto 


of mind Such an unhallowed transaction, Vecchio, and would even have embarked with the gene- 
ease seh y aiscover mend a) would not be tolerated in a community of cana-) ral, but for the influence of his uncle, the Archdeacon 

dead body whitening upon our banks, which at bals, For canabals will not feast on the fam-| Lucien, and hisattachment to his young wife. 

present we dream not of. I have understood | ished bodies even of theit enemies; while these H The French government appointed provincial states 

that several corpses have been taken from || men ore literally feasting on thir starving: jn Corsica, composed of three orders,—the nobility, 

houses floating down the river.” More than | friends, neighbors and fellow-citizens! | clergy, and third estate. Italso continued the magis- 

alone. It is said that sixty-nine houses were 

welngle ‘day; Ohio. ,ecome very popular in the island, formed part of 


Court anp Camp or Bonararte.—As ha 
, ; very suitable work to follow in immediate suc-) this magistracy, and was attached as assessor to the 
river, above the Cumberland. There is no 
estimating the amount of damage, or the loss. 


} 


cession the ‘*‘ Memoirs of Josephine,’ the) tribunal of Ajaccio. This was an intermediate step 


: Messrs. Harper have, with their usual correct | preparatory to his getting into the supreme council of 
of lives. The distress of the poorer classes of |!taste and judgment, selected the bivgraphical | the country. In 1777, the states elected him deputy 
the community—and in truth, of all classes—is | to represent the nobles of Corsica at the court of Ver- 


beyond description. At the last accounts the 
water was gradually subsiding. 


Some wretches have been detected at Cincin-. 
nati in attempts to plunder the houses which| 
the occupants were compelled to desert, during. 
the rising of the river, and the consequent over- 
flowing of the lower parts of the city! A more 
wicked and fiendish work cannot be imagined. 
Such wretches would disgrace a band of high- 
way robbers. ‘They would be rejected as_ too 
dishonest to be trusted even by piratical cut- 
throats. The moral honesty which enters into 
the composition often thousand such mean spir- 
ed and cowardly villains, is not equal to one- 
ten-thousandth part of that possessed by the 
most reckless of high-way-robbers. For the 
latter will not rob the distressed mother and 
sfarving children of the last loaf of bread left 
them to sustain life. The high-way-robber 
will not steal the last garment from the back 
of her who has been berest of everything else, by 
the awful visitations of Providence. Deprav- 
ed as he is, he has too much manliness’ to do 
this. How then shall we designate the 
soleless beings who have been detected in 


sketches of the individuals who composed, or 
constituted, at various periods, the ‘‘ Court and 


don the past year, as the 29th number of their 
‘Family Library.” A finely executed Por- 
trait of Talleyrand is attached to the volume; 
together with a ‘‘tabular view of the Bonaparte 
‘family.’’ 

The Bonapartes are of Tuscan origin. In 
republics of Florence, Bologna, Sarzana, and 
Treviso, and as prelates attached to the court 
of Rome. Piccolo Bonaparte is the author of a 
comedy, entitled ‘‘“The Widow,” which appear- 
ed immediately after the revival of learning in 
Italy. It wasa Bonaparte who instituted,at the 
university at Pisa, the class of jurisprudence 
which afterwards became so distinguished. In 
the Royal Library at Paris there is preserved 
‘« The History of the Sacking of Rome, by 
the Constable de Bourbon, in 1527,” of which 
Jacopo Bonaparte, an eyewitness to the event, 
is the author. The names and arms of the 
Bonaparte family were found by Napoleon, in- 
scribed in the ‘‘ golden book” at Bologna.— 
His ancestors had also held the first rank in 


the commission of these crimes,—crimes which 


\\the city of Treviso, Their armorial bearings, 


Camp of Bonaparte,” which appeared in Lon-)| 


the middle ages they figured as senators in the |, 


 sailles. ‘The clergy chose the Bishop of Nebbio, and 


‘the third estate a Casabianca. 


Charles Bonaparte took with him on this occcsion 
his two sons, Joseph and Napoleon; the one aged ten 
years, the other nine. He placed both in a public col- 
jege at Autun, where Joseph the eldest, completed h 
education, and from whence Napoleon, the youngest, 
was sent as an eleve of the king to the military school at 
Brienne. 


Charles Bonaparte died on the 24th of February, 
(1785, at the early age of thirty-eight, of a cancer in 
‘the stomach,—the same disease which was destined to 
prove fatal to his distinguished son. While at St. He- 
‘lena, Napoleon gave the following details of the disor- 


er of which his parent had died:— 


“« My father was going to Versailles as deputy of the 
‘nobility of Corsica, and I accompanied him. We pass- 
‘ed through Tuscany, where I saw Florence and the 
‘grand duke, and arrived at Paris. We were recom- 
mended to the queen: my father met with a most flat- 
tering reception, and I entered Brienne. He was ill 
when he set off from Corsica, and change of air had not 
done him any good. He suffered, grew thin, and could 
not digest what he ate; and, finding no benefit to com-~- 
pensate for absence, he became desirous of seeing his 
family again. He started, and got as far as Montpel- 
lier; but suddenly the complaint. took a serious turn.— 
He consulted physicians and gorged himself with medi 
cines, without deriving the: least benefit from either. — 
At last, he was advised to follow a certain diet, and to 


+ 
} 
‘ 
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eat juicy pears. 
a great deal of exercise, and got well. 


‘¢ Unfortunately, however, the principle of the ee) 


order was not extirpated. This was bat a reprieve: ae judging that we have. 


the disease had only halted, and soon resumed its course 
with increasing violence. My father had not been many 
months in Corsica before he had {found himself worse | 
thar he wasbefore. ‘The faculty had once saved his life, 
and he thought it might save it again. He therefore | 
took Joseph with him andset out for Montpellier. 


I was entirely ignorant of his situation, and was quietly 


pursuing my studies while he was struggling against the | 
violence of a painful agony. He died, and I had not 
the consolation to close his eyes; this sad duty was 


reserved for Joseph, who acquitted himself with all the 


zeal of an affectionate son. A circumstance connected 


with this melancholy event struck me very forcibly.— 


My father who was far from being religiously inclined, | 

and who had even composed some antireligious poetry, 
no sooner saw the grave half-opened than he beacame | 
passionately fond of priests. He wished for them,— 
called for them; — were not priests enough in Mont-, 
pellier to satisfy him.’ 


During the Consolate,the notables of Montpellier, 
through the medium of their countryman, Chaptal, 
minister to the interior, solicited the permission of the 
First Consult to erect a monument to the memory of his 
father. Napoleon thanked them for their kind inten- 


“He's ate a great cmamtity of them, took || 


But | 
his hour was come; all medicines proved unavailing.— 


‘The New Orleans Lpgisiana 
of 22d Feb. hasthe following paragraph. Of 
its truth our readers have the same means of 


| *‘* Resurrecrion.—Extract of a letter dated 
| City of Mexco Jan. 11, 1832, from an Ameri- 
can gentleman of respectability resident there, 
to his correspondent in this city. ‘‘ Pray make 
known at home, that Carr. Wititiam Morean, 
|| whowasso cruelly murdered twice by the wicked 
Masons in the nothern part of the State of New 
York, and buried in a sack in one of the big, 
|lakes, is alive and well, in this city, and gain-| 
ing an honest livelihood by painting coaches, 
houses, &c.; he is not much pleased that his. 
wife married a Mason, but is very gretety to 
| Mr. Rush for his long funeral oration.’ 


| Secret Session.—The injunction of secre- 
cy imposed on the proceedings of the Legisla-. 
ture, onthe 7th and 13th has been removed.— 
The subject under consideration was the 
| North Eastern boundary question. The busi- 
ness was the consideration of a communication 
from the Governor of Maine, ‘with a copy of 
resolutions adopted by the Legislature of that! 


i 


tions, but declined acceeding to their solicitation. Let, 
us not disturb the repose of the dead,’’ said he; ‘‘let 
their ashes remain in peace; had I lost my father yes-| 
terday, it would be proper and natural to pay his memo-| 


State on the subject ofthe territory in contro- 


versy beteween the United States and Great | 


Ty some mark of respect, consistent with my present. 
situation; but it is nearly twenty years since the event, 


and it is one in which the public can take no con-. 


cern, 


Louis Bonaparte, however, at a subsequent period, 


without the knowledge of Napoleon, had his father’s 

remains disinterred, and removed to St. Leu; where he. 

erected a suitable monument to his memory. 
The work is forsale at the bookstores. 


highly interesting, and worthy a prominent 
place in the family library. 


3-7 An antimasonic Convention was recently held at 
Harrisburgh, Penn. at which Richard Rush was nom- 


inated as an elector of President and Vice President!— 
If elector, for whom will he vote? 
Mr. Wirt; for he is a Mason; or, at least 
such an antimason as would be acceptable to such a 
mad-cap as Richard Rush. We do not see but that he 
would be compelled to vote either for himself or his 
particular friend J. Q. Adams. 
be compassionate and relieve him from this dilem- 
ma. 


The Reporter says, one resolution of important mo-, 
ment, offered by one of the delegates from Dauphin. 
county, is worthy of remark, inasmuch, as it shows the. 


literary taste of the gentleman who offered it; this was 
a resolution directed to both branches of the legislature, 


through the speakers of both houses, recommending to. 


them the propricty of introducing into the state library, 
“ Morgan’s Illustrations of Masonry” and two oth- 
er works of similar import. Ina speechmade by the 
gentleman, to enforce on the convention the necessity 
ofadopting his resolution, he said, he believed Mor- 
gan’s book contained more information than any book 
at present in the I:brary,and it ought to be placed there, 
that its value might be generally seenand admired 
throughout the whole state. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. What the legislature and their 
library committee, who are generally permitted to select 
books for themselves may think of the recommenda- 
tion, or ofthe gentleman’s speech is another matter. 


It 


Surefy not 
» he is; not) 


But the people will) 


volving questions of State Sovereignty and the’ 
especial right of property which this Common-, 
| wealth claims in the soil of the disputed coun- 
try. The mountain labored, &c. 


Distressinc Accipent.—The Pittsburgh 
Gazette has the following account of a most dis- 
tressing accident which took place in that’ 
neighborhood on the 4th inst. 

A man named Jacob Lowe, with his wife 
and an only child, aged pehaps 2 years, had. 
crossed the river to visit an acquaintance, nam- 
ed Clarke, employed at the Glass-works of 
Messrs. Bakewell & . Page: in the evening, 
Mr. Clarke, his wife, and sister-in-law, togeth- 
er with their 3 children, got into a skiff for the, 
|purpose of accompanying their friend, Mr. 
Lowe and family across the river; when they 
| had arrived within a few perches of the shore, 
an oar was dropped, and in attempting to re-) 
cover it, the skiff dipped water; the women, 
and children became alarmed, and springing 
|to the opposite side, overturned. When the 
writer of this article arrived, nothing was to be 
seen but Mr. Clarke sitting on the bottom of 
the skiff, his family and friends floating in the 
stream. As soon as the alarm was given, the: 
citizens repaired to the spot with skiffs, and 
4 of the children was rescued, 1 dead, and 3 
living. Inabout two hours after, the body of 
Mrs. Lowe was found. 


Ten o’clock on Monday.—The bodies of 
Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Lowe have just been, 
found. That of Mrs. Clark’s sister still re- 
mains under water. 

Thus have perished, Mr. Lowe, his wife, 
and child, being the whole family ;—Mrs. 


a republic. 


and three lovely little children, the eldest not 
more than 6 years old, were saved, to mourn 
over the loss of the only relations they had in 
America. They were lately from England. 


5c We acknowledge the receipt of the copy 
of an address delivered at the installation of 
the officers of Mount Zion Chapter, in Stough- 
ton, some portion of which we shall endeavor 
to publish next week, 


Power’s Porm, pronounced at 
the installation of the officers of the Boston 
Encampment, on the 28th ult. will be published 
at this office, on Wednesday next. Mr. Dean’s 
Address,‘delivered onthe same occasion, will be 
published at the same time, 


Forre1GNn.—London papers to the 6th Feb. have been 
received at New York, per ship Sampson. 

Tue Cuorera had extended its ravages, but the 
number of cases was nearly the same, it having abated in 
places where it first appeared. It had reached Edin- 
burgh, where the number of cases reported were 5; 
deaths, 2. 

Tue Rerorm Brut was stlll under discussion in the 
|Hovse of Commons in committee. The most diffi- 
‘|cult and the {most extensive operating clause, after 
the Borough disfranchisement--the 102 qualification 


| —was carried on the 3d Feb. 
Britain, on our North Eastern Border, and in- 


FRANCE. For 
some time past the Carlist party, or persons acting in its 
name, have been seeking an opportuuity to strike a deci- 
sive blow against the present Government. A_ system of 
enlistment had been established,and its execution entrust- 
ed to agents, who were enabled to distribute money to 
such men as engaged in the cause,and even to pay them a 
daily allowance. Each of these agents undertook to pro- 
duce a hundred men, and each of them had delivered a 
list of names forming a full complement. The Carlists, 
from these, reckoned upon a force of from 15 to 20,000 
men, ready to rise in arms in one night, but the greater 


Conspiracy against the State. 


| part of the names were fictitious, and when the time of 


action arrived, not 600 of them appeared. From an au- 


| thentic document i. the hands of the Government, it ap- 


pears that there was a coalition between the Carlists and 
Republicans, who, however, are still of accord upon one 
point only, that of overturning the present order of 
things. This end accomplished, they were to assemble 
a National Congress, to choose between a monarchy and 
If the former was decided upon, Henry V 
was immediately to be proclaimed. The conspirators, 
however were perfectly alive to their own interest, for it 
is said that the same act stipulates thatasum of 10,000,- 
000f was to be divided amongst the principal actors.—— 
The first suspicion of the present out break is said to 
have been excited by a loose expression of a gunsmith, 
who, without attaching any consequence to what he said, 
reported that he had within the last few days, sold a great 
number of pistols. This reached the ears of the police, 
who immediately recurring to the plot, set to work to 
trace the clue thus afforded. 

The Roman states were still the seat of insurrection, 
and the aid of the Austrian troops had been solicited by 
the Papal government. 


In Lynnfield woods, last week, two young men shot a 
huge wild cat, the skin of which has been stuffed and 
placed in the East India Museum. When shot it gave 
several springs from the ground, a rod and a half at each 
bound yelling hideously. It is said no wild cat has been 
killed in L. within the memory of the oldest inhabitants. 


Cincinnati accounts to March 2d, state that the Ohie 
had fallen several feet, and was in excellent boating or- 
der, Several boats have arrived from below. 


Clarke and sister, making 5 in all, Mr. Clarke | 


| 
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When vice triumphant bears unrivall’d sway 
And virtue mourns, retir’d in sad dismay, 
When love of wealth degrades the noblest minds, 
And every knave a ready counsel finds, 
O’er his dark deeds a spurious veil to draw, 
And wrests him from the potent arm of law ; 
When thieves arraign’d before a court severe, 
Their guilty comrades swear their partners clear. 
When bold blasphemers, fearless of the rod, 
Hourly profane the sacred name of God, 
When vile intemperance changes men to brutes, 
And multiplies contemptible disputes ; 
~ When base adulterers boldly walk the green, 
And debauchees in all our streets are seen ; 
When new sectarians multiply around, 
With their false tenets mar the church profound, 
Their self-created priests from morn till even, 
Proclaim some new, some virgin road to heaven; 
In various forms display the man of sin, 
And heresies of every name bring in ; 
When antimasonry, with flag unfurl’d, 
Spreads her delusion round the convex world, 
Becomes a hobby, and each partial brag, 
Fir’d with ambition mounts the dappled nag, 
And rides full speed until his o’er strain’d girt 
Breaks short and leaves the champion in the dirt ; 
While modern priests the sacred desk profane, 
With that unhallow’d prostituted name; 
To charity, that Christian grace, so cold, 
They drive their flocks in madness from the fold. 
When scenes like these our favor’d land pervade, 
And o’er Fair Freedom’s empire cast a shade ; 
Then let the Muse in faithfal numbers sing, 
The dread destruction such.vile causes bring ; 
« Tho’ wealth and pow’r the vicious may command, 
4 day of retribution is at hand ; 
And when Jehovah makes his justice known, 
lerod falls lifeless from his lofty throne ; 
odom inhales the dread devouring blaze, 
nd Jeroboam’s outstretch’d arm decays, 
Old Jezebel the greedy dogs devour, 
And faithless Miriam mourns a blighted flow’r ; 
When rebel Korah, claiming pow’r divine, 
Brings his oblation to the sacred shrine, 
The sov’reign power of God’s avenging hand, 
Plunges him deep beneath the opening land ; 
An impious Zimri acts the accursed part, 
A well aim’d javeline penetrates his heart ; 
The Egyptian’s sons for his b!asphemous breath 
By heaven’s divine command is ston’d to death ; 
So drunken Nabal covetous and vain, 
By God’s own arm is prematurely slain : 
To heaven for vengeance when stern justice cries, 
The selfish perjur’d Annanias dies ; 
Cease, tragic Muse, thy dread terrific sound 
May tender sympathetic bosoms wound ; 
If what you've sung does not inspire with dread 
They'll not repent tho’ counsel’d from the dead: 
Oh ! then forbear to touch that doleful string, 
If aught remains let gentler Thalia sing. 


JANUS. 


BRIDAL GREETINGS. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Ocean and land the globe divide ; ; 
Summer and winter share the year ; 
Darkness and night go side by side ; 
And earth and heaven are always near. 


Though each be good and fair, alone, 
And glorious in its time aad place ; 

Tn all, when fitly paired, is shown 
More of their Maker’s power and grace. 


Then may the union of young hearts, 
So early and so well begun, 

Like sea and shore, in al! their parts, 
Appear as twain, but be as one. 


Be it like summer—may they find | 

Bliss, beauty, hope, where’er they roam ; 
Be ‘it like winter, when confined— 

Peace, comfort, happiness, at home:— 


Like day and night—sweet interchange ! 
Of care, enjoyment, action, rest ; 

Absence or coldness e’er estrange 
Hearts by unfailing love possest: 


Like earth’s horizon—be their scene 
Of life a rich and@ various ground ; 

And, whether lowering or serene, 
Heaven all above it and around ! 


When land and ocean, day and night, 
When years and nature cease to be, 
May their inheritance be tight, 
Their union one eternity ! 


i 


| 
We shall offer an apology, for placing the annexed 
ballard where it is now found. Its intrinsic worth en-' 
‘titles it to a better place, in any of the periodicals of 


‘the day. ‘The perusal of it, will gratify all the lovers | 


ef genuine wit—all who love to laugh.—Literary as! i 
altern. 


So his went up and down. 


At last her coldness made him pine 
‘To merely bones and skin; 

But still he loved like one resolved 
Te love through thick and thin. 


‘** Oh Mary! view my wasted back, 
And see my dwindled calf; __ 

Though I have never had a wife, 
I’ve lost my better half.’’ 


Alas in vain he still assailed, 
Her heart withstood the dint, 
Though he had carried sixteen stone, 
He could not move a flint. 


Worn out, at lust ne made a vow 
To break his being’s link; 

For he was so reduced in size, 
At nothing he could shrink. 


Now some will talk in water’s praise, 
And waste a deal of breath; 

But John though he drank nothing else, 
He drank himslf to death.. 


The cruel maid that caused his love 
Found out the fatal close, 

For looking in the butt, she saw 
The Butt-end of his woes. 


JOHN DAY. 
A PATHETIC BALLARD. 
John Day he was the biggest man 
Of all the common-kind, 
With back too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind. 


The very horses knew his weight, 
When he was in the rear, 

And whished his box a Christmas box, 
To come but once a year. 


Alas! against the shafts of love, 
\V hat armor can avail ? 

Soon Cupid sent an arrow through 
His scarlet coat of mail. 


The bar-maid of the crown he loved, 
From whom he never ranged; 

For though he changed his horses there, 
His love he never changed. 


He thought her fairest of the fares, 
So fondly love prefers; 

And of ten, among twelve outsides 
Deemed no ontside like hers. 


One day, as she was sitting down 
Beside the porter pump, 

He came and knelt with all his fat, 
And made an offer plump. 


Said she, ‘*My taste will never learn 
To like so huge a man; 

So I must beg you will come here 
As little as you can.”’ 


But still he stoutly urged his suit 
With vows and sighs and tears, 

Yet could not pierce her heart although 
He drove the Dart for years. 


in vain he wooed, in vain he sued, 
The maid was co'd and proud, 

And sent him off to Coventry, 
While on his way to Stroud. 


He fretted all the way to Stroud, 
And thence all way to town; 
The course of love was never smooth, 


Some say his spirit haunts the crown, 
But that his only talk, 

4 For, after riding ail his life, * 

His ghost objects to walk. 


Masonic Temple. 
NNIN, SMITH & CO., have just published at a 
Senefelder Lithographic Rooms, 61. Cornhill, 
“splendid view of the Masonic TEMPLE, recestly 
erected by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in Tre- 
mont-street. For sale at the prmcipal Bookstores in 
"the City. March 10. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
JOHN HEWS, 


| No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 

60, Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 

We Pees constantly for sale a general assortment of 
House FuRNITURE, viz. 

Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembroke, Breakfast, 
Card and Work ‘lables, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet Tables and Glasses, Wash Stands, common and 
| faney Chairs, Easy d. Cradles, Looking’ Glasses of all 
'sizes, Couches and Sofas of various patterns, feather 
|! ‘Beds, Mattresses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair, 
Bedt ickings and Bindings. 

FEATHERS of all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 


| All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
Warehouse in the city. tf Jan. 7. 


i} 


FEATHERS, &C. 
IDER DOWN, best white Down, best Live Geese 
Feathers—lIst, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathers— 

Sicily, Hens’, and Sea-fowl do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Matresses—Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts—8, 9. 10, IL and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Binding, &c.--Domestic Carpeting, 
Comfortables, &c. &c. for sale by 
DANIEL DOLE, 

17, Dock Square. 


Jan. 7. epsm 


FLOORING BOARDS, &C- 
OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine, or North- 
ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready planed by 
steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good qual- 
ity and lower rates than can be procured elsewhere. 
Orders received by E. COPELAND, Jr. 
Nov. 5. uf 65 Broad Street. 


JOB ‘PRINTING, of all kinds, executed in the neat 
est manner at this Office. 


